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Pan-American 

Conference. 



Editorial Notes. 

The reports that come from the city of 
Mexico indicate that on the whole the Con- 
ference is making good progress with its 
labors. The month of November has been spent in 
committee work on the various subjects before the dele- 
gates. Only partial reports of the work of the com- 
mittees have yet been made to the full body. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the development of a plan 
for a court of claims. Mr. Davis has also gotten the report 
on the subject of a Pan- American railway well along. 
The subject of arbitration is meeting with the greatest 
difficulty, on account of the hitherto irreconcilable views 
held by Chile on the one hand and Peru on the other. 
The Congress seems to be a good deal split up on the 
scope of arbitration. Chile, with one or two followers, 
is strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration of any sort. 
Other republics are equally anxious that any scheme that 
may be adopted shall make arbitration compulsory in all 
cases past and future. Mexico is making strenuous ef- 
forts to secure unity and harmony, and has submitted a 
plan which makes arbitration compulsory for all cases 
except those now pending. Chile is opposed to this 
plan, and at this writing there seems no way forward, 
unless all the delegates shall finally agree to abandon 
all attempts at an obligatory system, and agree upon 
voluntary arbitration, as was done at The Hague. In 
this case it is to be hoped that they will decide to put 
the Hague court into their convention. The correspond- 
ents declare that the South American states have sent 
very able men to the Conference. There have been 
banquets and excursions, and a number of flattering ref- 
erences have been made in public to the United States. 
It is intimated, however, that the delegates generally 
have no very great confidence in the disinterested benev- 
olence of the great republic north of them. In Secre- 
tary Hay, nevertheless, they have expressed the highest 
and most sincere confidence. 



Isthmian 
Distractions 



In spite of the serious and somewhat 
critical situation of affairs on the Isthmus 
of Panama during the past few weeks, there 
has been about them an element of grim comicality. 
The stopping of the terrifi cfighting between the govern- 
ment troops and the revolutionists along the railway, 
in order to let the trains go by in safety, reminds one 
of former incidents in the streets of Paris, described by 
Victor Hugo, when those who were shooting each other 
to death reverently stopped their bloody " distraction " 
to let a funeral cortege pass. The grotesque absurdities 
into which war, on a great or a small scale, brings people 
are, however, so many and so extraordinary that one 
ought not, we suppose, to be surprised at any special ex- 



hibition of bizarreness. If it were not for the monstrous 
wickedness of the thing, the whole civilized world would 
be laughing so as almost to shake the vault of heaven at 
the sight of the great ten-foot British giant trying to 
catch and decapitate the Boer pigmy in South Africa. 
How the foreign warships hanging about Colon — we 
mean, of course, the men of the ships — must have en- 
joyed the diminutive sport of the Colombian fighters ! 
Some of them, after riding by on the train, probably 
said to one another, as one American commander did to 
another after the awful naval battle of Santiago: "A 
nice fight, wasn 't it, Jack ? " The curtain seems to have 
been rung down, for the time being, on this isthmian 
murder bouffe. Colon, which they had taken possession 
of, has been surrendered by the revolutionists to the 
government commander, governor of the district of 
Panama. The surrender was made through the com- 
manders of the United States, British and French war- 
ships, through whom the capitulation had been arranged, 
Captain Perry of the Iowa playing the leading r61e. 
When the " ceremony " was over, the Colombian war- 
ship, "General Pinzon," blew her siren in celebration of 
the surrender. Meanwhile, out of seven hundred troops 
engaged on the government side and two hundred on the 
revolutionist, three hundred and fifty were lying dead 
or wounded about the town. There was no " ceremony " 
over these poor dead fellows. A good many things are 
"said" about the immediate future of isthmian affairs; 
but what will happen only God and the " expansion " 
promoters know. The "most positive and definite as- 
surances " have been given the Colombian government 
from Washington that no conquest of the isthmus will 
be made, that the blue jackets will be withdrawn as soon 
as order is fully restored. The United States warships 
on both sides of the isthmus, " it is said, " will then with- 
draw. We hope all these solemn promises may be kept 
better than even more solemn ones made at the opening 
of the Spanish war have been observed, and that the 
next scene in the isthmian drama may not be a forcible an- 
nexation act, with the United States the principal actor. 



It has been frequently claimed by people 
The Hague wno 0U ght to have reasoned better that 

the Hague Peace Conference has proved 
a flat failure, because the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion set up by it has not yet settled any cases of dis- 
pute and prevented the wars which have since occurred. 
Reference to the early history of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is interesting in this connection. Of 
the slowness with which this great tribunal began its 
work and secured the confidence of the original thirteen 
states, Dr. Edward Everett Hale gives the following 
interesting account in an article on the Hague Court in 
the Christian Endeavor World for November 7 : 
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" The Supreme Court of the United States was organ- 
ized by an act of the. first Congress. Under the terms 
of the act it met for the first session in February, 1790. 
The commissions of four justices were read and that of 
the attorney-general. Thus the Court organized itself. 
No other business was brought before it, and it adjourned. 

" In August of the same year Judge Iredell appeared 
and was qualified, and the Court adjourned. The next 
February the Court met for the third time ; it qualified 
several counselors and attorneys, and adjourned. It 
met again in August, 1791, and heard a motion relating 
to a writ of error. It ordered that such writs could 
come only from its own office. It also appointed a com- 
mission to hear testimony in Holland. This was all it 
did. At the February term in 1792 no business was done. 

"So it was not until the August term of 1792, two 
years and a half after the first meeting of the tribunal 
(about three years from the time of its establishment), 
that the first case was brought before it .for trial. This 
was the case, now celebrated and important, of the state 
of Georgia vs. Brailford. It will be seen thus that two 
years and a half passed before states or individuals 
brought subjects of trial before a court which has since 
been so celebrated. 

" Now in the case of the Supreme Court of Christen- 
dom, the tribunal, though it has existed only eight months, 
has already shown its power. Courts exist and do their 
work silently. In the case of the Hague tribunal, in two 
separate cases, both of importance, the parties in con- 
troversy have been, so to speak, compelled to adjust their 
difficulty because one party did not venture to argue the 
case before the high tribunal. And it is well known 
that preparations are in progress to bring other cases 
before it." 



The Troy Press (Troy, N. Y.) for No- 

AssIssTnatio"! vember 7, after quoting a lengthy passage 

from the editorial in our October number 

on " Assassination and Anarchy," proceeds to comment 

appreciatively on it as follows : 

" This is treating the subject of assassination from an 
enlightened and practicable instead of from a vengeful 
or demagogic point of view. The argument given is 
temperate, thoughtful and powerful, and must appeal to 
thinking minds. It soberly presents the folly of extreme 
laws which do a thousandfold more harm than good, 
citing Europe in practical proof of the correctness of its 
conclusions, and points the way to peace, security, 
progress, the regenerative instead of revengeful method 
of prevention, and, in brief, to a nobler and sweeter 
civilization. The article we quote from our pacific con- 
temporary is full of wisdom, suggestion and the soundest 
statesmanship, and the lessons it teaches should not be 
lightly dismissed by our readers. 

" For the first three-quarters of a century of its exist- 
ence, the United States was the most pacific of all im- 
portant nations. Within this long stretch of history no 
president was assassinated, and with a single exception 
no attempt was made upon the life of a president. Mark 
well the exception ! Andrew Jackson was the most 
warlike and pugnacious of any of the presidents during 
that period, and somebody tried to kill him. But the 



Civil War roused the military spirit to its highest tension, 
and among the bloody results was the assassination of 
President Lincoln, one of the grandest men that ever 
breathed the air of freedom. General Garfield was a 
victim of that anarchy-breeder known as the spoils 
system. The tenible contentions over the distribution 
of offices and patronage inflamed popular passions, and 
one half-crazed office seeker, goaded to desperation by his 
disappointment, assassinated the President. McKinley's 
was the first belligerent administration since Lincoln's. 
More soldiery, more warships, more military agitation 
and more talk of great armies and navies than before for 
a generation. The war-spirit was rampant, and it is a 
breeder of anarchy. President McKinley, personally 
full of magnanimity and loving kindness, and crowded 
into belligerent policies by influential statesmen and 
public clamor against his will, lost his life in consequence. 
" No othery agency advanced for the abolition of assas- 
sination will prove so effective as the policy admirably 
outlined by the Advocate of Peace." 



It is not long since the British torpedo- 
Welkn * Ur< " boat-destroyer " Cobra " sank, causing great 
loss of life. Soon afterward the " Crane," 
a similar boat, in making a trip from Portsmouth to 
Portland, was found to be " buckling " in the middle of 
her deck beams, and had immediately to put back to 
save herself from breaking in two, as the " Cobra " had 
done. In the construction of these boats the insanity 
or wickedness, whichever one pleases to call it, of trying 
to outdo others in making the speediest and deadliest 
instruments of destruction has gone to about its utmost 
limits. Even the designers of these destroyers seem to 
have lost their heads, as appears from the fact that the 
boats are made so weak as to break in two on an ordi- 
nary run without a shot being fired at them. In any 
other line of construction both the designers and the 
committees giving the orders would be hauled before the 
courts for criminal incapacity, on the strength of such a 
disaster as the breaking in two of the " Cobra " caused. 
The loss of two or three lives in the collapse of a build- 
ing brings the constructors up for an investigation, but 
the war system "covers a multitude of sins" and lets 
the war people off scot-free. The " Cobra " perishes 
with all on board, but nobody makes any stir about it. 
It is a simple incident in the training and preparing for 
the wholesale slaughter of men. This preparation is 
right; all sorts of dangerous experimentation in it are 
right ; therefore such loss of life is a matter of no sig- 
nificance. It is the natural thing, and it would be 
unpatriotic in the highest degree to make any outcry 
about it. This is the way the upholders of war reason 
about the subject. Structural weakness! that was 
assigned as the cause of the collapse of the "Cobra." 
It is amazing beyond comprehension that the " structural 
weakness " of the whole system of war, and of the argu- 
ment in its support, has not long ago become manifest to 
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all sensible men. There is not a sound, strong plank or 
steel bar in the whole thing. One of these days the 
people will see this, and- then the whole system will 
collapse and go to the bottom with all on board. 



Prance and 
Turkey. 



Diplomatic relations between France and 
Turkey, which had been suddenly broken 
off by the withdrawal of the French min- 
ister from Constantinople on account of the delay of 
the Sultan in settling claims and fulfilling pledges 
of long standing, have been resumed. The seizure of 
three ports in the island of Mytilene by a French fleet 
induced the Sultan at once to find a way of carrying out 
his pledges. No international complications have arisen 
out of the incident. In their replies to the French gov- 
ernment's note explaining the measures taken against 
Turkey, the powers showed no disposition to interfere in 
any way. In response to a note of the United States 
asking for an explanation of her intentions in occupying 
the island of Mytilene, France satisfied our government 
that she had no intention of permanently holding the 
island. After the Sultan had signed an irade for the 
execution of his engagements with the French govern- 
ment, the incident was declared ended and instructions 
were sent to the French admiral to reembark his marines 
and leave Mytilene. It is a satisfaction to see closed an 
incident which might, with the display of a little un- 
wisdom on the part of any one of several powers, have 
set all Europe on fire. This incident presents a striking 
contrast to the proceeding in the affair of the Armenian 
massacres. In this case financial considerations and " na- 
tional prestige" were the motives which induced the 
French government to move vigorously. And the powers 
appreciated these motives and allowed the French govern- 
ment to act. In the Armenian matter, when a whole 
people was being massacred and the interests were of a 
high moral order, not one of the great armed powers 
cared or dared to move a finger. They stood and snarled 
at each other like a lot of angry dogs. It is a painful 
illustration of the fact that the organization of brute 
force, on no matter how great a scale, while it develops 
and intensifies sensitiveness to self-interest and prestige, 
deadens interest in real humanity and concern for the 
welfare of those whom violence is treading in the dust. 



Japan and 
Russia. 



The Independance Beige recently pub- 
lished an interview with Professor Michel 
Revon of the Sorbonne, in regard to the 
probability of an early war between Japan and Russia. 
Mr. Revon, the author of the work on " International 
Arbitration" which was crowned by the Institute of 
France, was seven years professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio and legal adviser of the Japanese gov- 



ernment. He does not believe that a conflict between 
Japan and Russia is imminent. Japan needs peace. Her 
great armaments are not intended for aggression. " Many 
Japanese statesmen," he says, " believe that the army has 
already become too great for the defensive needs of the 
country." The program of increase entered upon after 
the China-Japan War is now about completed. The 
navy program will be completed by 1906. Japan's fleet 
is greater thanj England's in the extreme East. Her 
army is superior to that of Russia in that region. But 
notwithstanding these great armaments, the young em- 
pire does not seem disposed to plunge into warlike ad- 
venture. Japan believes in the policy of the open door 
in China. England would like to push her to maintain 
this policy by force of arms. But Japanese statesmen 
are too intelligent to thus become the tool of England, 
who in case of war could not aid Japan effectively. It 
is beginning to be understood also in Japan that England 
is commercially really her only rival, while the economic 
interests of Japan and Russia are not contradictory. 
Japan, therefore, both through political sagacity and 
financial wisdom, will do everything possible to avoid 
conflict with Russia. There is an aggressive military 
party in Japan, but the statesmen are not disposed to fol- 
low it. Japan would rather see Russia retain Manchuria 
than to go to war over the matter. Baron Otori, whose 
opinion has great weight, believes that such an expedi- 
tion would be disastrous, and Viscount Tani, whose mili- 
tary knowledge is very great, agrees with him. Mr. 
Revon concludes from all these facts that Japan will not 
go to war unless driven to it by Russia, and Russia he 
believes to be politically too wise to do this. We hope 
that this prognostication may prove correct, but great 
armaments often cause an unexpected turn in affairs 
which no statesman can foresee or prevent. 



Native Races. 



The destruction of native races still goes 
on in parts of the world as if they were 
only so much timber. A writer in the Petite Repub- 
lique of Paris thus speaks of the destruction of the 
Hovas in Madagascar by the French, who are just now 
so virtuously indignant over the destruction of the Boers 
by the British : 

" The rate of mortality among the Boer women and 
children shut up in the British camps is complacently 
cited. The Temps, which has published copious accounts 
of the investigation of the subject which has been made, 
is moved with virtuous indignation against such bar- 
barity. The same sheet published last year news from 
Madagascar reciting deeds of cruelty of a different kind 
from those reported from the Transvaal. 

" This had reference to the corvees imposed upon the 
Hovas for the construction of roads. Entire popula- 
tions of adult workmen, forced to perform these labors, 
were literally mowed down and fell dead in the yards. 
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The mortality there was twice that of the Boer camps. 
And to these human hecatombs ought to have been 
added those resulting from the disappearance of the 
heads of families. The unfortunates who filled the ceme- 
teries had wives and children who died of hunger after 
the father or husband had lain down forever in the 
French yards. How many of our fellow-citizens have 
stopped to consider these abominable details? 

" In the iniquitous measures which are depopulating 
the island of Madagascar we have not even the excuse 
of the English in the Transvaal. The Hovas are not at 
war with us. These peaceful people are not in revolt. 
Our interests ought to prevent us from destroying them 
Our unconscious barbarity pays no attention to our 
interest. 

" The census of Madagascar has just been taken again. 
It gives 2,200,000 native inhabitants. Now, when the 
expedition was sent out, Mr. Hanotaux reckoned the 
number of these at 7,000,000. He probably overesti- 
mated their number; but after making allowance for 
this, what a sacrifice of human lives does the last census 
show! 

" Have we the right, after this, to speak of the cruelties 
of England?" 

They are now in England calling the re- 
Murder Camps. . „ . . , . . 
concentration camps in south Africa by 

their right name, murder camps. The New Age in a 

recent number speaks thus of them : 

" Whether Miss Hobhouse was actually arrested in 
Cape Town is not certain ; it is certain that she has been 
turned back. She sailed on the first of the month ; we 
shall, therefore, soon know the whole story. One thing 
is clear, Lord Milner does not intend to let any person 
enter South Africa who is likely to condemn his new 
methods of arson, pillage and massacre. This insolent 
satrap, presented to us as the fine flower of Oxford 
culture, has assumed purely despotic power over the 
country he has ruined. His fall is near at hand, and he 
seems to know it, for his foolish talk and wild actions 
betray despair. We are looking forward with grave 
apprehensions to the next return of mortality in the 
murder camps. Meanwhile, we find in the Daily News 
of Saturday a fresh illustration of the terrible statistics 
of the camps. Had our soldiers, exposed to the hard- 
ships and privations of a campaign and the risk of violent 
death, been carried off at the same rate as the women 
and children in the camps, 113,000 would have perished 
in September. The general death rate in the camps for 
September was 264 per 1,000 for women, and 432 per 
1,000 for children. In 1897, a year of plague and famine 
for British India, the worst annual death rate for the 
worst district was 69.34 per 1,000. We cannot join in 
attributing good intentions to the authors of this new 
massacre. Intention must be inferred from acts. For 
an uncertain period, but at least for a month, women and 
children were deliberately starved as a means of bringing 
about the surrender of the men on commando, and Mr. 
Brodrick lied when he was questioned in the House of 
Commons on the subject, as he lies to-day when he calls 
his murder traps refuges. Mr. Stead spoke not a whit 
too strongly when he said : ' Every one of these children 
who died as the result of the cutting down of rations by 



half, in order to bring pressure to bear upon their rela- 
tives in the field, was as deliberately murdered as were 
any of the Irish babies whom General Carey spitted in 
the campaign against the renegade traitors of Munster.' 
No, we leave apologies for this hideous crime to Mr. 
Price Hughes." 



There can be no doubt in the mind of 
Th ' £ re * 8 any candid person that for various reasons 

and Peace. J r 

— the financial one being fundamental — 
the daily press of our day, as a whole, is one of the 
strongest bulwarks of war and the war-spirit. In a lead- 
ing article in the Figaro (Paris), for November 1, Max 
O'Rell says : " It is the American Press alone which four 
years ago was the cause of the war between Spain and 
America." It is a little too strong to say " alone," but 
the press everybody knows to have been the determin- 
ing agency. " It is the press," he goes on to say, " which 
three years ago all but succeeded in provoking war be- 
tween France and England, by mutual bombardment, 
lies, prejudice and insult. It is the press which one of 
these days will succeed in causing this war." He de- 
clares that the press nowadays has taken away from 
diplomacy some of its former functions, and thus measur- 
ably broken down its prestige. He might have said, with 
much greater truth, that the press by its misstatements, 
its perversions and fabrications, gets in the way of diplo- 
macy in the performance of its really important duties, and 
often makes the successful outcome of its negotiations 
impossible. This is the way the press brought on the 
Spanish-American War. Mr. O'Rell's advice to his 
French newspaper colleagues, to get at least an ele- 
mentary acquaintance, by visitation, with the things Eng- 
lish, German or American, about which they write, 
is admirable both for its sarcasm and its sound wisdom. 
He guarantees that, if the men of the press in all coun- 
tries worked on this plan, the peace of the world would 
be assured twenty years hence. There is no doubt of 
it, Mr. O'Rell. But if you had told us what proportion 
of the press desires the peace of the world, it would 
have thrown light on a very dark problem. It would 
have been still more illuminating, if you had told us how 
to make them desire it. 



The International Peace Bureau atBerne, 
international Switzerland, addressed the following letter 

Peace Bureau. ° 

to President Roosevelt on his coming to 

the presidency : 

" When the news was spread of the execrable deed of 
which the President of the United States, the lamented 
McKinley, was so lately the victim, the thoughts of all 
the friends of the peace movement throughout the world 
were turned to the possible consequences which this 
event might have upon the political relations of the na- 
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tions, in which the great American Republic plays a role 
more and more important. 

" The course of events and the high esteem of your 
fellow-citizens have called you, Mr. President, to the 
highest office in your country, and at the same time im- 
posed upon you responsibilities and duties the gravity of 
which you have publicly pointed out. Supported by 
the high consideration in which you are justly held, it is 
within your power to contribute largely toward assuring 
to the nations durable peace, and thereby the future se- 
curity and welfare for which they are longing. 

" In presenting you, in the name of all the peace so- 
cieties, our sincere congratulations on the confidence 
shown you by the Republic of the United States during 
the days of sorrow through which it has been passing, 
we express to you our firm expectation that your efforts 
for the cause of humanity will be crowned with success, 
and our strong hope that it may be granted to you, 
through many years, to carry still higher the moral re- 
nown universally attached to the name of the country of 
Washington." 

President Roosevelt, through Secretary Hay, conveyed 
to the Peace Bureau his thanks for this " courteous 
letter " and " for the confidence which you have in him 
that his efforts will be put forth in the direction of peace." 



In an estimate of Walt Whitman as an 
conscience" 8 opponent of war, the Philistine writes as 
follows : 

"Many people have criticised Whitman because he 
did not enlist and help fight his country's battles, instead 
of contenting himself with the rather womanish task of 
nursing the wounded. Whitman was a brave man, and 
he did not enlist simply because he had a supreme horror 
of war. That is, he loved the men on both sides, and loved 
them equally well. This being true, his soul revolted at 
thought of leveling a gun at a brother, and then shooting 
when ordered to. Whitman did not think it was neces- 
sary for men to kill other men ; and he further thought 
that to abrogate your will and kill a man on another 
man's order was quite as bad as to kill a man of your 
own volition. The proposition of transferring conscience 
to an intangible thing called Government was quite as 
absurd to him as transferring your reasoning powers to a 
something called a Church — a man should be a Man. 
He did not believe in a man abandoning his own free- 
will, as a soldier must. A soldier is a slave ; he does 
what he is told to do ; everything is provided for him — 
his head is a superfluity. He is only a stick used by 
men to strike other men ; and he is often tossed to hell 
without a second thought. The people soldiers kill are 
never any worse than they themselves — and very often 
are better. The Confederate soldiers were just as patri- 
otic, just as sincere, just as brave, just as intelligent as 
were the Northern troops — everybody admits that now. 
For a Northern farmer who raised corn to go down South 
and kill a farmer who raised cotton was monstrous and 
absurd to Walt Whitman. And he thought that the 
man who killed another man was just as unfortunate as 
the man who got killed. There is no such thing as suc- 
cess in a bad business — killing men is a bad business. 



Fighting 
Machines 



To kill another man means damnation for yourself — 
the man who kills another does kill himself. Walt 
Whitman looked upon every man as a part of himself, 
and the conviction of his life was that to injure an- 
other was to injure yourself, to help another is to help 
yourself." ^==r= = 

The Herald of Peace thus comments 
on Lord Roberts's speech at the Mansion 
House Volunteer banquet : 
" ' The chief end of man,' according to Lord Roberts, 
' is to learn to shoot.' This was the doctrine promulgated 
by him at the Volunteer banquet at the Mansion House, 
where he declared that ' however good our soldiers might 
be, unless they could shoot they were really of little use 
as fighting machines.' That is a very proper doctrine 
on the lips of the commander-in-chief of an army. And 
it is really axiomatic ; a killing machine is no good un- 
less it will kill. But it is exceedingly significant in its 
choice of phrases. The most objectionable thing about 
the whole military system is its low and false estimate 
of humanity. Its fundamental doctrine is that the chief 
— because the necessary — end of man is to be a soldier ; 
according to it men are first, and last, and only, 'fighting 
machines ; ' it has no other conception of manhood, which 
is reduced under its manipulation to mere mechanism. 
The doctrine, being fundamental, is common to militar- 
ism everywhere. For instance, a German war corre- 
spondent named Herrings, wounded at the bombardment 
of the Taku forts, and with his wounds still only partially 
healed, has been ruthlessly expelled from Prussia because 
he had not served his full time in the German Army, and, 
in a leading article on the affair, Die Post writes : ' When 
a German subject avoids his most noble national and 
social duty, namely, military service, and turns his back 
on the Fatherland, the latter is perfectly justified in 
closing its doors against such a faithless element.' Yes ! 
it is a monstrous and most mischievous dogma that makes 
men only ' fighting machines.' " 



Mr. Felix Moscheles mingles wit and 
New Trafalgar wisdom in about equal proportions in an 

Square Day. • 

article in the November number of Concord 
on the decorations this year of the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square. Alluding to the disgraceful actions 
of the mob in breaking up a peace meeting in the square 
in the early days of the South African War, he hints 
that it might be a good thing for the nation if the friends 
of peace and international justice should establish their 
own regular Trafalgar Square Day : 

" What a pity it is that we, lovers of peace and 
sticklers for international justice, should not have our 
own regular Trafalgar Square Day ! Perhaps we might 
select the knife-and-sundries-throwing Sunday for cele- 
bration. [Mr. Moscheles was hit in the face with a knife 
on that 'glorious' day.] We could certainly decorate 
the column as effectively as our opponents. Pictorially, 
perhaps, for a change. What good service we might 
do by depicting realities, actualities, by pointing, not to 
the laurel. wreath that crowns the victor's brow, but to 
the blanched bones that are strewn around him, not to the 
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glories of military exploits, but to the horrors of actual 
warfare, to the bursting shell as it shatters, and the point 
of the bayonet as it pierces. Our duty it would be, our 
painful duty, to show the British flag, not as it is here, 
neatly pinned to the plinth by the decorator's hand, but 
mud-bespattered and bloodstained, clutched by the hand 
of the dying boy. Such pictures might help to stave off 
the evil day when compulsory service shall be decreed 
and shall enslave the hitherto freeborn Briton. They 
might serve to induce the man and the boy in the street 
to think twice before he goes over the way to take the 
King's shilling, and might lead him rather to join the 
group of patriotic Englishmen who labor and agitate to 
save their country from danger and disgrace." 



The following remonstrance against the 

Remonstrance yagt naya j increage wMch the Nayy De _ 
Against Naval J 

ircrease. partment will ask of Congress this winter 

has been put in circulation in Boston and 
vicinity, and has already been signed by many promi- 
nent citizens without reference to party relations. It 
will be forwarded to Washington soon after the meeting 
of Congress. Similar remonstrances ought to be sent 
from every quarter of the nation. 
" To the President, the Secretary of the Navy, and to 

the Members of Congress : 

" We regret to learn that the estimates for the navy 
for the coming fiscal year aggregate nearly one hundred 
millions of dollars. This is about five times the amount 
expended only ten years ago. The new estimates amount 
to an average cost of over six dollars for every family in 
the country. Half this sum applied to education would 
support five thousand manual training schools at nearly 
ten thousand dollars apiece throughout the United 
States. 

" We believe that it is needless extravagance to take 
for this purpose anything like one hundred millions out 
of the pockets of the people, most of whom never see 
a warship. 

" We hold that the maintenance of a vast machinery 
of war is not' only a serious burden upon the 'people, but 
a positive menace to the peace of the world. 

" For more than a hundred years the United States 
has borne the honorable tradition of a nation which had 
no need of great armaments. We urge all those who 
believe in justice, good-will and humanity as the great 
safeguards of the interests of the nation, to exert their 
influence to maintain this high distinction." 



The programme is already published 
Friend,- Peace of a General p eace Conference of Amen- 

•Conference. 

can Friends to be held in Philadelphia 
the 12th, 13th and 14th of this month. Friends of the 
United States and Canada, of different bodies and shades 
of belief, will be represented in the meeting. This is 
the first time that such a united conference of the Friends 
of the entire continent on the subject of peace has ever 
been held. Great interest in the conference has mani- 
fested itself, and the occasion promises to be one of un- 



usual importance for the cause of peace. The subjects 
for discussion cover nearly every phase of the peace 
question. The list of participants in the programme 
contains the names of a number of the ablest men and 
women in the denomination. President Sharpless of 
Haverford College, Dr. Rufus M. Jones, editor of the 
American Friend, James Wood of the New York His- 
torical Society, President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Howard 
M. Jenkins, editor of the Friends Intelligencer, Dr. 
George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes 
of Swarthmore, President Tebbetts of California, Mrs- 
Bailey, superintendent of the Peace Department of the 
W. C. T. U., President Unthank of Wilmington College, 
Ohio, President Rosenberger of Iowa, Dr. Richard H. 
Thomas of Baltimore, Josiah W. Leeds of Philadelphia, 
Prof. Elbert Russell of Indiana, Augustine Jones of Prov- 
idence, R. I., Dr. O. E. Jenney of Baltimore, President 
Stanley of Kansas, Dr. Wm. L. Pearson of Iowa, Mary 
Chawner Woody of North Carolina, President Birdsall of 
Swarthmore, Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, Joshua L. 
Bailey, president of the National Temperance Society, P. 
W. Raidabaugh, head of the Friends Publishing Associa- 
tion, Arthur Perry of Boston, with others of equal promi- 
nence, will present papers or otherwise participate in the 
exercises. Among Christian bodies, the Friends have 
always been foremost in consistent opposition to war as un- 
christian and unnecessary, and in the advocacy of peace- 
ful means of settling disputes between nations. This 
conference ought to awaken deeper and wider interest 
in the cause of peace amo-ng Christians of all names 
throughout the nation, among many of whom this most 
important subject has often been practically ignored. 



Brevities. 

... It is reported from Mexico City that Bolivia and 
Peru have concluded a general arbitration treaty, accept- 
ing beforehand, as a court of arbitration, that which may 
be established by the present Pan-American Conference. 

..." Truly, he who kills numbers of men should 
mourn over them and weep over them, and a victorious 
battle should be celebrated with the same rites as are 
appointed for a funeral." Lao- Tsze, Chapter JlXJCT. 
550 K. C. 

. . . The peace movement in France has lost one of 
its most devoted and capable workers through the tragic 
death of Mr. Leon Marillier, a lecturer in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne. He was one of the 
prominent figures in the Paris Peace Congress last year, 
and was general secretary of the French International 
Arbitration Society. Mr. Marillier died from pneumonia 
contracted from the effects of pas-sing ten hours struggling 
with an oar for his life on the water, after being wrecked. 
His wife and thirteen others were drowned at the time 
of the boat-wreck. 



